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surrounding country with their teams and provisions,
and often with their wives and children, and who lived
in their own covered wagons. The trial of causes was the
principal excitement of the year, and the opposing law-
yers were "sized up" by juries and audience with a pretty
close approach to accuracy. After adjournment for the
day, the lawyers, judges, plaintiffs, defendants, and lead-
ing citizens mingled together in the country tavern,
talked politics, made speeches or listened to them, cracked
jokes and told stories till bedtime, and took up the unfin-
ished lawsuit, or a new one, the next day. In short,
court week was circus, theatre, concert, and lyceum to the
farming population, but still more was it a school of
politics, where they formed opinions on public affairs
and on the mental calibre of the principal actors therein.

Two letters written by Trumbull in 1837 to his father
in Colchester have escaped the ravages of time. Neither
envelopes nor stamps existed then. Each letter con-
sisted of four pages folded in such a manner that the
central part of the fourth page, which was left blank,
received the address on one side and a wafer or a daub of
sealing wax on the other. The rate of postage was twenty-
five cents per letter, and the writers generally sought to
get their money's worth by taking a large sheet of paper
and filling all the available space. Prepayment of postage
was optional, but the privilege of paying in advance was
seldom availed of, the writers not incurring the risk of
losing both letters and money. Irregularity in the mails
is noted by Trumbull, who mentions that a letter from
Colchester was fifteen days en route, while a newspaper
made the same distance in ten.

In a letter dated October 9, 1837, he tells his father
that he is already engaged in a law case involving the
ownership of a house. If he finds that he can earn hislls about murders and lynchings, about footmeen in
